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ITH the passing of Marius Jean Antonin 
Mercie, December 14, 1916 comes to memory 
Frangois Coppee's lines: 

Le lilac est en fleurie 

Aux jardin du Luxembourg 

for lilac was not only abloom there but in the 
gardens of the Observatoire, upon which looked the 
studio-home of one of the "foremost sculptor- 
painters of nineteenth-century France" that morn- 
ing when I met him to witness the last payment 
on his statue of General Robert E. Lee, C. S. A., 
preparatory to its shipment to America and to learn 
from him the story of its making. 

Mercie was then in the heyday of achievement, 
rich and famous. His dramatic bronze group 
"Gloria Victis" had fixed his place in the art of 
France; his brilliant "The Genius of the Arts" (see 
page 45) was over the grand portal of the Louvre, 
in its female figure immortalizing the mother of 
the two sons that survive him. Masters, students 
and the public were familiar with his marble 
"Quand Meme" and his bronze "David" in the 
Luxembourg. To America he was somewhat known, 
for the Lafayette statue is conspicuous in Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. This statue was designed 
in collaboration with his master and co-worker 
Falguiere and its execution is variously attributed 
to their pupils. For, like most Frenchmen at that 
period and largely to this day, he would keep 
his best work for France. As for America, he 
apparently shared in the then popular Parisian 
fcelief that anything was good enough for us 
barbarians ! 

The Robert E. Lee statue, unlike the Lafayette, is 
Antonin Mercie's vrai enfant If unworthy his 
highest genius, that is his loss no less than ours, 
for he had a subject worthy the best of France. 
With the exception of "Traveller" Lee's famous war 
horse, the statue is almost literally Mercie's handi- 
work. He had no skill in the modeling of a horse 
and he intrusted "Traveller" to Patere. True to 
academic and historic tradition and oblivious of 
photography's brutal honesty Patere converted the 
General's "homely old plug of a warrior" into the 
graceful thoroughbred we have to-day in Lee Circle, 
Richmond, Virginia — "slowly bearing the Confeder- 
ate hero down the line." 

While this "splendid work of art and perfect like- 
ness of Lee" to quote chroniclers of its unveiling 
(May 29, 1890) was but one of many by-products 
of Mercie's prodigiously productive life, with char- 
acteristic thoroughness he brought to its creation 
a surprizingly intimate acquaintance with and 
understanding of Virginia — all that went to the 
making and unmaking of the South of the Civil 
War. Its romance and chivalry appealed to that un- 
obtrusive sense of proportion, poetic grace and 
tender feeling which informed Mercie, who was 
known both as painter and sculptor. He had con- 
jured up his ideal of a Virginia gentleman of the old 
school from his preparatory reading, and it was 
with no small expectancy, he told me later, that he 
awaited the representative of the Lee Monument 



Association of Virginia, sent to Paris to pass final 
judgment on his work. It was my journalistic 
privilege to personally conduct the Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to M. Mercie and to note the impression 
he "registered," an impression which went far to 
justify the French attitude towards Americans, one 
that our artists and students abroad come to recog- 
nized in time at its just value, while the American 
layman is prone to misunderstand it. 

In the envoy M. Mercie met the typical up-to- 
date American business man, boastful of his igno- 
rance of the French language, impatient of delays 
and with a fine disdain for the artistic tempera- 
ment. He bristled to despatch the affair on hand 
on this day and to be off to pastures new. His 
appreciation of the statue's likeness to Lee and the 
fidelity of its accoutrements, however, was intelli- 
gently hearty. Of his unfitness for the mission, 
which was purely a diplomatic one, he was bliss- 
fully unconscious. 

A life-size plaster model of the statue held center 
stage in Mercie's beautiful studio. On the wall 
hung the saddle, boots and spurs worn by the Duke 
de Chartres in our Civil War, in which he fought 
on the Union side. They had served the sculptor 
in modeling the accoutrements of Lee and "Travel- 
ler." "The Duke" explained M. Mercie "loaned 
them to me. It was a Union soldier's contribution 
to the perpetuation in bronze of a Confederate hero. 
Gentil, n'est pas?" From a chest he brought forth 
the General's battle-stained uniform which the Lee 
family had forwarded to the sculptor from Virginia. 
His hat, redolent of powder and time, which had also 
served as a model, was, in honor of the envoy, atop 
its plaster counterpart. 

When the envoy had substantiated his approval 
by paying the final instalment ($20,000. if I recall 
rightly) and various legal papers had been signed 
by the sculptor and writer as witness, to be subse- 
quently deposited under the statue in Richmond, 
M. Mercie with the graciousness that distinguished 
and endeared him, said : Voila la statue. Elle vous 
donne plaisir, Monsieur? Je suis bien content! I 
had much pleasure in making it." Then continuing 
"Will Monsieur and — the ladies" his eloquent eyes 
embracing the writer and companion, a chic Ameri- 
can sometime resident of Paris "do me the honor 
to breakfast here to-morrow at noon?" 

"Pressure of business will prevent me. Tell him I 
thank him very much" said the Envoy making for 
the street door. It was a situation too rare, a 
journalistic possibility too alluring to be lost, and 
M. Mercie was assured that my compatriot was 
delighted to accept his gracious hospitality. 

"And you, Mademoiselle— and your friend?" 

"Enchanted!" 

"Your refusal will give M. Mercie deep offense" it 
was explained to the envoy. "It's not a personal 
matter. It's the Republic of France extending the 
glad hand to the United States, savez? Your re- 
fusal to break bread with its foremost genius may 
lead to international complications." 

What could the discomfited, perspiring, hood- 
winked compatriot do but reluctantly succumb? 
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It was a jolly party that gathered at M. Mercie's 
exquisitely appointed table, for he had bidden two 
Frenchmen to meet les Americaines. 

Through interpretation — not as decorous we fear 
as the occasion warranted — M. Mercie and the 
gentleman from Virginia fought over (verbally) the 
battles in which Lee had participated, until over- 
come by martial passion and linguistic handicap 
our hapless victim blurted through clenched teeth 
to our joy and the sculptor's mystification: "There's 
a whole lot about Lee, Monsieur, that I could tell 
you, if I could only speak your d n lingo!" 

Following M. Mercie's directions, we drove from 
the studio to the foundry in which the statue was 
cast and there instructed the officials as to its ship- 
ment in the four boxes in which it finally reached 
America. "My friends" said the envoy to me on 
quitting the foundry "thought it a hazardous under- 
taking for me to come to France alone with so large 
a sum of money on my person and no knowledge of 
French, but I don't think it was anything, do you?" 

M. Mercie thought seriously of coming to Amer- 
ica for the unveiling of the Lee monument. "I will 
come" he said jocosely "if Mademoiselle will find me 
a rich American wife!" The companion of his 
youth — the woman over the Louvre — was an early 
victim of consumption, and he was at this time a 
widower. Despite assurance that the desired Dollar 
Princess should be his, he did not come, for he had 
horror of an ocean voyage. "I am unable to come 
to your wonderful America" he subsequently wrote. 
"In lieu of the promised rich American wife I do 
the next best thing: I marry a kin of Lafayette." 

It was this fact that led in 1909 to a renewal of 
the friendship so happily begun in Golden Youth. 

Meanwhile M. Mercie had become a member of 
the Institute of France. Since 1898 he had been 
professor of drawing and sculpture in the Beaux 
Arts, a position he held to his death, totaling six- 
teen years. Few American students in Paris during 
this period escaped the sane, wholesome principle, 
the love of form, the poetic sense that informed his 
teaching and which his work throughout Paris and 
France embodies. For while "The Genius of the 
Arts" holds its own over the portal of the Louvre, 
a younger generation has come to know him through 
his monument to Gounod in Park Monceau, his stat- 
ues to Cabanel and to Coquelin at the artist's home 
in Pont-aux-Dames, the fagade of the new Sorbonne 
and his numerous memorials of celebrity — an art 
in which he was peculiarly gifted. Likewise a vital 
if not clarifying link had been forged between 
Mercie and America through his gifted pupils — 
Herbert Adams, Paul W. Bartlett, Frederic Mac 
Monnies, E. C. Potter, F. W. Ruckstuhl. 

Born in Connecticut, reared in France from his 
ninth year, Paul Bartlett literally grew up with 
Mercie. His is the unique position of having shared 
fellow membership in the Institute of France with 
his famous master — a position the delicacy of which 
only a Frenchman of Mercie's finesse could conserve. 
Through Bartlett, in whom American sculpture has 
just pride, our students in Paris these latter years 
had open sesame to Mercie. For no one save Mercie's 
favorite model — an Italian youth — was credited in 
the Latin Quarter of closer touch with the Master, 
and Bartlett as "friend at Court" was assidiously 
sought. The others we have mentioned have all 
distinguished themselves in sculpture. 



This American affiliation was not lost on Mercie — 
man and sculptor. Curiously, it was upon a statue 
of Francis Key, author of the "Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner" that I found Mercie at work the fall of 1909. 
A model was posing in the uniform of an American 
middy. 

This, his third and last contribution to the monu- 
mental art of America, was a commission from Mr. 
Charles L. Marburg of Baltimore who presented 
the statue to the city. A duplicate in plaster 
was shown in San Francisco at the Panama-Pacific 
world fair. Mercie chose the moment when Key 
espied the banner while still floating from Ft. 
McHenry. It had for him the dramatic thrill. 

Noth withstanding his keen interest in the subject 
its execution hung heavily upon him, for he was 
enmeshed in the domestic tragedy that saddened 
his latter years. His wife — the kin of Lafayette — 
had eloped with one of his pupils, a sculptor of Paris. 
She was suing him not only for what French law 
entitled her, one-half of his earnings since their 
marriage, but for one-half of all his earnings previ- 
ous to their union, which Paris had hailed as a 
peculiarly fitting one. For Madame Mercie (nee 
Chimay) while poor in purse had high social 
position, being a descendant of Lafayette and the 
Noailles, while Mercie was rich and famous. Not 
handsome, but distinguee after the manner of much 
of Paris femininity, Madame Mercie was vitally in- 
terested in sculpture. She posed in Domremy for 
Mercie's statue of Jeanne d'Arc that adorns the 
birthplace of the Maid of Orleans. She brought 
to the sculptor's home much eclat Early in her 
marriage she converted the beautiful studio in 
which the statues of General Lee and Francis Key 
had reached fruition into a theatre, where the 
cream of the social, scientific, artistic and financial 
life of France witnessed the first moving pictures 
ever seen in Paris outside a laboratory. 

The subject of this "modern miracle" as the 
movie was then dubbed, was the celebrated chemist 
Chevreul, Director of the Gobelin Tapestry. With 
bated breath sophisticated Paris followed on the 
screen in Mercie's studio the daily life of this genius 
with whom each guest was en rapport— this man 
who outlived his hundredth birthday and was given 
a public funeral by the city of Paris ! 

This and much more I learned over dejeuner a 
deux while Mercie reiterated his desire to come to 
America. He dreamed to see his Francis Key 
monument unveiled, an event which took place the 
following year in Baltimore. That year unhappily 
Paris was inundated with flood, and he had not the 
courage, he confessed, to break from his moorings. 
Mercie was commissioned shortly after the death of 
Bouguereau to make a memorial statue of his one- 
time master. The City of Paris assigned the square 
at the head of the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, in 
which Bouguereau had his studio and home, which 
his widow (Elizabeth Gardner) inherited and oc- 
cupies. Mercie was close to Bouguereau and his 
American wife, and the statue would have been a 
real labor of love, but he felt subconsciously that 
the hour was not ripe for Bouguereau in monu- 
mental record, and so at seventy-one he joined "the 
choir invisible," leaving his beloved Paris the poorer 
by one more example of an art in which he was 
one of France's past masters of memorial sculpture. 

Lida Rose McCabe 



